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PAINTING ON WOOD, 



FIRST PAPBR. 



By Madge Hepworth Dixon. 



AS a sign of the times I was amused the other day in 
walking through Eton to find that the one time con- 
fectioners and perfumers which lined the principle 
street, to have been replaced by old curiosity shops of a lavish 
and costly order. The art mania has reached even our school 
boys. Philistine a& we presuppose boys of every nation to be, 
the Eton youth has at last fallen a victim to the rage for decora- 
tion raging around him. Tarts, neckties and Ess bouquet no 
longer satisfy his youthful *' imaginings," he must have oriental 
china, carved oak and Indian draperies exactly like his masters 
and pastors. . 

In the prevailing rage for things artistic which betrays itself 
in our so called "Queen Anne" architecture, our oriental interi- 
ors, in all "outward and visible forms," in short from our 
churches to the smallest bit of bric-a-brac, little wonder that 
our school boys are affected. Prom the highest to the lowest 
all may be said to be under the new influence. Indeed in Lon- 
don anything fresh in decorative art is hailed with a delight 
only possible to a people lately converted from their evil ways. 

Amongst the hundred and one novelties— (or more strictly 
speaking revivals, for the art was practised to perfection by our 
forefathers)— painting on furniture seems to be at once the most 
quaint, effective and original. For over-mantels, chair backs, 
tables and panels for cabinets nothing that I have seen lately is 
as beautiful as this mode of decoration. The plain, dark wooden 
overmantels now so much in vogue lend themseves particularly 
to this form of ornamentation. Bright, rich-colored wooden 
panels indeed may be substituted for the somewhat crude china 
plaques so often used for such purposes. 

As regards woods, walnut forms a suitable background and 
setting, oak, and especially carved oak should be avoided, as 
suggesting an earlier period of art. For chairs such shapes 
should be chosen as were used in the last century. Of the many 
reproductions of Chippendale chairs, such as have a small oval 
panel in the centre of the back, lend themselves most for paint- 
ing. Round or octagon tables for boudoir or drawing-room can 
equally be decorated in this style ; old fashioned tea chests, 
panels for commode tables or piano being all fit subjects for 
treatment. Indeed, many of the articles of furniture mentioned 
above when handled with the least taste and skill look as rich 
and glowing as a Venetian canvas. The effect of brilliant colors 
on panel, heightened as they are by polishing, comes as near to 
the famous depth and transparency of the Titian school as poor 
moderns may aspire to. 

It is not our province to enquire if this triumph is legiti- 
mate. All art is legitimate which does not pretend to do some- 



thing other than it really is. And the art in question professes 
to be purely decorative. To turn from the general effect of this 
painting on wood I must hasten to explain the mode of obtain- 
ing it. Either oil or water colors may be employed with success. 
Oils are perhaps the quicker process of the two, while water 
colors give greater delicacy of touch and luminosity of tone. As 
I think the latter process the more effective of the two I will 
explain it to my readers first, leaving the method of treating oil 
colors on wood and the description of some beautiful cabinets 
ornamented in this particular style to some future paper. 

To begin with, the novice should procure a small panel of 
sycamore wood— the surface of which will be found to be especi- 
ally white and firm. A more open grained wood would absorb too 
much paint, besides giving the work a coarse appearance. Even 
sycamore, with its close pine grain, requires some wash of the 
nature of gelatine, (which should be melted and brushed with a 
large paint brush over the surface of the panel) on account of 
the porous nature of the wood. Powdered French chalk rubbed 
over the panel before beginning to work has the same beneficial 
effect. Many people employ both mediums as a preventative to 
the absorbing properties of the ground material employed. Com- 
mencing with a wash of gelatine and having allowed it to dry the 
beginner should now draw or trace his design on the panel. 

Something simple should be essayed at first ; though later 
the most charming effects are to be obtained by imitating some 
semi-conventional landscape by any of the earlier masters, or 
some figure subjects after Gainsborough or Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
When a clear, firm outline has been drawn, a little powdered 
French chalk should, as I have said, be rubbed lightly over the 
panel, care however being taken not to obliterate the design. 
To obtain the mellow, glowing tints desirable, a wash or a 
couple of washes of a mixture of raw sienna and a smaller quan- 
tity of burnt sienna, will be found useful. I myself both com- 
mence and finish off a water color panel with these washes, an 
agreeable warmth being imparted to the whole by this simple 
means. 

With the exception of these preliminary tints the sketch may 
be worked exactly as if it were being painted on the more or- 
dinary medium of paper, the beginner, however, avoiding body 
color, as it takes away the transparency aimed at. 

A conventional design may be treated boldly, drawn with a 
firm, square outline (such as we see in siained glass windows) 
any quaint medieval figure or landscape being relievied by 
accentuating the motif. A fanciful design, suggested, for instance, 
by Watteau or Boucher, should be treated delicately with the 
airiest pinks and blues. In this case the panel may be left bare, 
the wood itself, when polished, forming an agreeable, in this 
instance a characteristic background. A panel, on • the other 
hand, after Sir Joshua, Gainsborough, or Lady Hamilton's 
admirer, Romney, requires every color the modern palette can 
hold. As the effect in this latter instance cannot be too deep 
and glowing, care should be taken to commence the work with 
the warm washes already indicated. 

The process of polishing unfortunately obliterates some of 
the finer touches of the stippling brush, if not performed care- 
fully, so that in working the colors and design should rather be 
over accentuated than treated too delicately. Some artists, 
indeed, have suffered so much in this particular at the hand of 
the French polisher as to actually perform this part of the work 
themselves. The process, however, of French polishing is some- 
what long and arduous, it should only be undertaken by the 
amateur who is possessed of undaunted perseverance and I might 
add Griselda-like patience. 
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